BOSTON

In Roman times the River Witham was the chief route by
which vessels importing wine and exporting corn reached
the important town of Lincoln. Boston was still a salt rnarsh
at that time, but with the coming of Christianity Lincolnshire
became the home of saints and monks. Churches were built,
monasteries were founded and the land was reclaimed by the
abbots, among them St. Botolph to whom the town of Boston
owes its name. This saint came to East Anglia in the seventh
century and, c in a certain untilled place where no man
dwelt,' founded his monastery, where he died in 680. Though
the Danes destroyed the monastery the bones of the saint were
carefully preserved at Ely and Thornby and at the Conquest
his monastery was refounded. It is not, however, till the
twelfth century that anything is heard of Botolphstown, but by
then it was already a busy port. Its rise was due to the exis-
tence of the great wool-growing monasteries of Crowland,
Revesby, Swineshead and Spalding in the neighbourhood, and
to its situation opposite the Flemish and German ports. A
bridge had been built over the Witham near the Church of
St. Botolph and by the reign of John the town was paying
second only to London in the amount of its tax on merchandise.
The decline of Lincoln as a port, owing to the silting up of the
river, further favoured the growth of Boston.
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